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As chairman of the conference committee I take it upon myself to tell you 
(as the secretary may not do so) that we elected the following officers, Miss 
Robinson of Wheeling, president ; Miss Jones of Morgantown, secretary, and Mr. 
Arms of Clarksburg, treasurer (am not sure of their initials). 

Since I am writing anyway I thought to mention as pertinent, that our 
highly esteemed Hollis Dann won the entire body of the convention with his 
real "Sermon on the Mount." His logic in a plea for better music and his di- 
rectiess will certainly bear fruit in this fertile soil. 

The Grammar School Orchestra 

By RaiiPH Wright, Supervisor Music, Lorain, Ohio 
Paper read at Ohio State Teachers' Asso., Music Section, Cedar Point, Ohio. 

Our public school music systems, vocal and instrumental, are far from be- 
ing perfect. We must, as supervisors of music, become "doers." The prin- 
ciples that we learn in these conventions, in our institutes, through our reading, 
should be applied in our own community, molded to suit our particular case. 
All of us will agree that our salaries are really lower than they ought to be; 
but, what does the superintendent say when we approach him for an increase — 
he says, "The subject of music is not worth more than that amount to our 
schools." Mr. Claxton has ranked music with the three R's, but superintendents 
will not recognize our subject as essential, not because of the shallowness of the 
subject, but because we fail to apply the principles that we really have learned. 
We must become "doers." May I leave with you this point, by way of introduc- 
tion — "Apply the ideas that are being dwelled upon here." 

My subject is "The Grammar School Orchestra." The need of an orchestra 
in every school is obvious. In many cases the attitude of the child toward the 
school is entirely changed, causing him to become interested not only in the 
orchestra, but in his other work as well. It encourages the serious study of in- 
struments, and is the next logical step after the fundamentals of an instrument 
have been conquered. Playing in an orchestra is different from just playing 
the instrument alone. It requires concentration, alertness, promptness, care- 
fulness, real thoughtfulness ; in fact, I believe that every member of an orchestra 
must think as much during the time used for rehearsal or performance, as any 
other subject in the curriculum requires, in the same length of time. The 
necessity of an orchestra in every grammar school cannot be questioned. It 
has come to stay, and a good thing cannot be kept out of our schools. 

If once we establish the necessity of an orchestra in every grammar school, 
the steps in organizing must be taken cautiously. The discipline is important, 
and any rules that we have should be enforced, otherwise abolish the rule. 
Every child must attend every rehearsal and performance, and failure to do so 
without a good excuse drops him from the orchestra. Promptness is also neces- 
sary, and two times tardy should be the same as an absence. (I bring these 
in because rehearsals are generally outside of school hours.) These points ob- 
served strictly will change the attitude of the player toward the organization. I 
believe it would be better not to have an orchestra than to have one and not 
observe these rules. I require them in the high school orchestras as well, and 
find that the habit formed in attendance is a good one. The higher standard at 
which we aim, and the more rigorously the rules are enforced, the more efficient 
work can be done. Of course, during the rehearsal, strict attention must be ob- 
served at all times, the penalty being dismissal from the orchestra. 

Having taken care of the most important points pertaining to the dis- 
cipline, let us trace the organization of an orchestra from the beginning. An 
orchestra cannot be organized "a la spontaneous combustion." I would liken 
this expression unto the lighting of a match — the match is struck, the flame 
burst forth, soon becomes diminished, and not long after it is entirely extin- 
guished. I mean an orchestra that is started on the spur of the moment will not 
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work for the best interest of the organization. Let the child study the matter 
over before he is given opportunity to become a member of an orchestra. 

Now suppose we interview the principal of the school and explain to him 
our plan of an orchestra for his building. If he approves the plan, ask him 
to put the proprosition before the teachers and pupils from the fifth grade up. 
In some schools, pupils of the fourth grade who show special ability, may be 
eligible. The principal asks all pupils who are interested to bring their instru- 
ments for an examination which will be held when the supervisor makes his next 
visit to the building. Before you return to that building, the pupils will have 
had an opportunity to talk the matter over with their parents. When they 
appear for the "try-out" let us put down on paper exactly what each child does, 
placing him, if he plays well, in the section of the orchestra that you desire to 
put him, and ask him if he is willing to buy an orchestra book in case he is 
fortunate enough to be chosen. Do not select a child, especially one playing a 
violin, who cannot play a melody correctly both as to pitch and rhythm. The 
pitch must be absolutely correct. If the rhythm is not so good, an intelligent 
child may overcome this difficulty in the orchestra rehearsal. Let's not put 
children in the orchestra who have not learned the fundamentals of their in- 
strument. Occasionally we find a poor player on a wind instrument, whom we 
can put in the orchestra, providing a more advanced student playing the same 
instrument is in it. (Let me illustrate.) Then inform each child who is chosen 
that you will hold on your next appearance at their building the first rehearsal, 
and they are to have their instruments, racks, and the money for the orchestra 
books, which you are to secure in the meantime. Now, from the time we talked 
over the organization of an orchestra with the principal and the time we hold 
out first rehearsal would cover the time between three visits to the school. In 
my case, it would be a month's time, giving the pupil ample time to really de- 
termine whether or not he wants to belong to the orchestra. 

Then, the subject of material will come up. The music must be very simple 
at first, as well as tuneful, being graded into more difficult work as they pro- 
gress. I have been using Ascher's Beginner's Book which is the best I have 
been able to find. The Students' Orchestra Polio (John Church Co.) is also good. 
Let us also be careful how we take up these first steps. Play slowly, taking care 
that each child can play every note correctly in the first selection before we 
proceed further. Probably the second violins will not be able to play their part 
the first time. I never start an orchestra on a new piece by playing all parts, 
until they are far enough advanced to be independent of the other. Let the first 
violins (who generally are more advanced) play second violin until the seconds 
have learned their part well, then put both together. Good orchestra work can 
only be acquired through analysis, each child being able to play every note. The 
secret of interest in the orchestra depends on whether or not they can play their 
part accurately. My experience has been that if a child can carry his own 
part and do it intelligently the interest will take care of itself. 

The last point under the organization of an orchestra is the selection of a 
teacher to direct the rehearsal during your absence. Special care must be taken, 
because the teacher must handle the orchestra just as you do. She could probably 
get the ideas from watching your work. In two out of nine schools, I did not 
select a teacher to direct, because I felt that in those two schools, there wasn 't a 
teacher capable of handling the work. This assistant is not to put any child 
in the orchestra without your consent. I would rather have all practices under 
my own direction, even though they came less frequently, than to have the extra 
practices under a poor teacher. An advanced high school student could also do 
this work very nicely. 

The orchestra work sometimes will flourish and sometimes will not, unless we 
have some means of feeding it. We must help our younger generation to fill the 
places of the older pupils who leave the school. This supplying can be done by 
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means of holding classes in different instruments. Localities differ in the instru- 
ments that they need. Some town show preference for violin, others for cornet, 
but classes should be started in the instruments found lacking. We have violin 
and clarinet classes in our schools. We are starting trombone classes and intend 
to start classes in other instruments as we find teachers. Even business men are 
very glad to take up these classes and teach them for an average of 25c a lesson 
6, 8, 10 in a class. 

Boys' bands have been started in many sections of the country. The one 
in Loram aids much in our orchestra work. Supervisors of music could do this 
kind of work and really earn comfortable living on the side. I have heard of 
directors of boys' band who make as much as $75 a month, with only one re- 
hearsal a week. He charges each boy $1.50 per month for rehearsals. In addi- 
tion lie gets a commission on the instruments that he sells. This certainly is a 
plan worth considering. Parents are willing to sacrifice if their boy will only 
become interested in an instrument. The band certainly appeals to the boy. 
We have used this plan in Lorain this last school year, and believe that it will 
work, if slightly modified, in any school system. Every graded school is repre- 
sented by an orchestha of from two to twenty instruments. I hold a rehearsal 
with each orchestra every two weeks, the practice being held at noon for forty 
five minutes, while the grade teachr holds as many rehearsals as she wishes be- 
tween our regular ones. In two cases the orchestra met only once in the two 
weeks, because of the advisability of not having a teacher in that school rehearse 
with them. 

In our May Festival, we brought the orchestra work to a climax, keeping be- 
fore them the necessity of a good performance. This festival covered two even- 
ings, the second performance being the "Rose Maiden" given by our high school 
glee clubs accompanied by the high school orchestra augmented. The first even- 
ing we combined all of the nine orchestras, each one representing a school, mak- 
ing about eighty instruments in all. We played these simple selections that we 
had studied in our regular rehearsals. Each child was able to play every note 
in every piece. The value of the work done was apparent. The interest, 
created through the child's being able to handle the material, was evident. 

If we apply these principles I am sure they will succeed in the organizing 
of every orchestra although some other plan may succeed as well. Recognizing 
the need of an orchestra in every public school let us keep in mind the import- 
ance of an effective organization and the special classes for teaching various 
instruments. I feel confident that the grammar-grade orchestra will be a means 
of creating a wholesome interest in instrumental music; that it will meet with 
the hearty co-operation of superintendents and principals, as well as the parents 
of our pupils. 

THE NATURE AND VALUE OP MUSIC 
Formulated by The Music Section of the Educational Congress at Harrisburg, Pa. 

The chief characteristic of our present civilization is that it is scientific; 
and, through the application of science to industry, it is also industrial and com- 
mercial. 

We live in the reign of the rational intellect. Its promises are fair; but 
there is danger that it betray us. Indeed the unwelcome belief has been forced 
upon us by events of the last four years, that it has already betrayed us. 

The intellect, as Bergson says, is formed on matter and its purpose is the 
manipulation of matter. It can weigh, measure, transform and transport. It 
is silent in the presence of the great forces of life itself. Love, sacrifice, sublime 
heroism, exaltation of spirit— before these its voice of authority stammers and 
grows silent. 



